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Liberal College 
Students Confer 


Unitarian and Universalist college stu- 
dents from ten New England colleges gath- 
ered Saturday, December 9, at Greenfield, 
Mass., for the first annual conference on 
liberal religion to be sponsored by the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission. Starting with 
the theme, ‘‘What Should Liberal Religion 
Mean to Youth?” the opening address, 
which followed luncheon at one o’clock, 
was given by Dr. Otto F. Kraushaar, 
associate in philosophy at Smith College, 
Northampton. Other speakers were Dr. J. 
Seelye Bixler of Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, who spoke at the banquet at 
the Mansion House at 6.80 p. m., on “Re- 
ligion for Free Minds.” Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, minister of the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., led the discus- 
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sion in the afternoon, assisted by four stu- 
dent panel speakers: Miriam Usher, 
Smith College; Annette Hamilton, Ameri- 
can International College, Springfield; 
Albert Hilliard, Springfield College; and 
Robert Gordon, Greenfield. 

The conference was held at the Greenfield 
Unitarian church. This was one of four 
student conferences being held jointly this 
fall and winter by the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. The committee in charge of the 
program and arrangements consists of 
Miss Louise Whipple, Smith; Russell Wise, 
Amherst; Margaret Maxfield, Mt. Hol- 
yoke; Peter Benson, Williams; Donald 
Patten, Worcester Tech; Albert Hilliard, 
Springfield; and Jean Long, Massachusetts 
State; with Rev. Robert J. Raible of Green- 
field and Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of 
the Unitarian Youth Commission as ad- 
visers. 


Mrs. Capek Back 
in Boston 


Mrs. Norbert Capek has just returned to 
Boston after a very successful speaking tour 
of ten weeks on the Pacific Coast. She is 
now able to accept engagements in the 
East and can be reached care of the de- 
partment of foreign relations, American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Personal 


On April 30 of this year, Rev. Alfred 
Rodman Hussey ended a pastorate of 
eighteen years at the First Parish of Plym- 
outh, Mass., and at the same time retired 
from the active ministry. The Plymouth 
parish has made him minister emeritus. 


Forthcoming Events 


January 5: l1la.m. Meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women at 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York. 
Speaker, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, “A Major 
Responsibility of the Liberal Woman.” 
Box luncheon. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 


Laconia, N. H., Rev. Benjamin H. 
Clark, Thursday, 7.30 a. m., Station 
WLNH, 13810 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., ‘Young Memphis 
Speaks,’”’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Tuesday, 10 a. m., Station 
WILM. 


More Than One 
Forgotten Man 


Which by night stand in the house 
of the Lord. Psalm 134 :1. 


Even in ancient Jerusalem they had 
the Forgotten Man. Jehovah’s sanc- 
tuary must never be unattended. A 
company of Levites was always on 
duty. Those who served in the day- 
time were very much in the public 
eye, and many psalms are addressed 
to them enjoining them to a joyous 
fidelity. But who ever thought of 
those ‘‘which by night stand in the 
house of the Lord?” This 134th 


Psalm, the next to the shortest in the 
Psalter, is the only one that alludes to 
their unapplauded service. 

We think of the parallel: the tech- 
nicalities of religion expanded into 


public service; the house of the Lord 
enlarged to a great modern city; those 
which by night stand in the house of 
the Lord increased to the thousands 
who, in the darkness, carry on the 
work of the city, watching the steam 
gauge, tending the switchboard, pa- 
trolling the streets, driving the cabs, 
feeding the presses, pacing the silent 
corridors of banks and stores and fac- 
tories,—do we ever think of them? 
how necessary they are? how much of 
our safety and comfort depends on 
their unnoticed fidelity? The marvel 
of a modern city is not its waste and 
political corruption, but the smooth- 
ness of its running, and the humble 
devotion to the common good in the 
hearts of its forgotten servants. After 
all, man is a pretty decent creature. 


Charles E. Park. 
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Let Us Protect Our 
Vested Interest 


IN ANOTHER COLUMN will be found excerpts 
from the address recently given before the members of 
the Boston Wesleyan Association and their guests 
by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. His title was “Lords 
of the Press vs. the Press of the Lord.”’ The picture 
that emerged from Bishop Oxnam’s survey of the two 
fields of journalism was of secular newspapers de- 
creasing in numbers while increasing in circulation 
and fewer church newspapers with fewer readers than 
in former days. 

It need hardly be said that in religious journalism 
the journalism gives its own ecumenicity to the re- 
ligion. For the cloud—of editorial and contributing 
witnesses—is like Wordsworth’s cloud and moves as 
a whole. Thus when religious papers decline in cir- 
culation as they have been doing for two or three dec- 
ades they do it in company. There may be eddies in 
the cloud. For instance: The Christian Register has 
increased its circulation approximately six percent 
in the last eighteen months. But that does not alter 
the fact that, in circulation figures we, like the old 
gray mare of the song, are not what we used to be. 
To be sure we expect during the next year to reachieve 
the older and larger circulation. But that task will be 
made easier or more difficult in the ratio that our sister 
religious papers succeed in regaining their lost terri- 
tories. For their successes—and Bishop Oxnam made 
it plain that the paper published by the Wesleyan 
Association, Zions Herald, has the strong support of 
the Methodist leaders—will give prestige to the re- 
ligious press in general. We will share in the rewards 
of that prestige. Our own added circulation will in 
its turn reflect itself in the higher standing of our sister 
papers. 

But as Bishop Oxnam points out the religious 
press will never recover its lost ground by laissez 
faire processes. In the old days when many religious 
papers accepted patent medicine advertising, they 
were often money-makers. But there was nothing 
to be proud of in that. Today the religious paper, as 
a critic of all that is sordid in the social order, cannot 
expect to be a financial success in that order. It must 
be supported by the people whom it serves. As Bishop 
Oxnam shows, the daily commercial press does not 
serve the people: unless they are stockholders in it, 
and even then it is only their pocket books it serves. 
The religious press is the public’s only disinterested 
press—and we say public advisedly, because many 
religious weeklies are read by people who do not belong 
to the denomination which prints the paper. 

The point of all this is simply that every sub- 


scriber to The Christian Register has a vested interest 
in the religious press as a whole. When he upholds 
our hands by ordinary, sustaining or library subscrip- 
tions he is upholding the hands of The Christian Leader, 
Zions Herald, The Christian Century, Advance, The 
Presbyterian Tribune, The Churchman, all the religious 
papers indeed in the country. And these newspapers, 
the only American newspapers today where the editors 
are more important than the advertising managers, 
are more needed today in our country than they ever 
were before. For the great secular press has turned 
over to us, as it were, the whole realm of the spiritual 
life and of social ethics: to them an embarrassment, or 
in their own idiom, ‘‘too hot to touch’; to us our 
reason for being. 

But whether that light is to be hidden under a 
bushel or placed on a high tower is a matter that rests 
with religious individuals: if they do not support us 
the light is lost. 


When Are People 
Really People? 


SCIENCE, as our fundamentalist friends oft remind 
us, has never discovered the missing link. But it 
does not seem to make much difference. We do not 
as a rule confuse men and animals. It is in our intra- 
human relationships that we have trouble. Facing 
such formulations as our own “all men are created 
free and equal” or ‘‘all men are equal in the sight of 
the law” or “‘the brotherhood of man” or Kant’s ad- 
monition that every person is to be treated as an end— 
indeed, as a “legislating member in a kingdom of 
ends’’—we seemingly, at least, are able to do it on 
Beacon Hill, Boston, in our own parish, in the local 
University Club and on the premises of the Country 
Club. 

But how about the people on the other side of 
the tracks? Or is their part in our lives something 
like the part of the missing link—we mean as far as 
fellowship goes? It is, apparently, easy to nominate 
individuals and groups of people for the position of 
missing links or perhaps we should amend the phrase 
for human use and say links-we-don’t-miss. Such a 
thought was suggested to a New York Times editorial 
writer after reading an account of a carol singing by 
the People’s Chorus of that city. He remarked of 
the story of this event: 


Quite without deliberation, we should say, Mr. 
Berger has recaptured for us a bit of the truer and richer 
Charles Dickens, the man who loved the little people 
of his London because he saw in them men and women 
first and only social problems later. Today our concern 
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for the Little Man is too apt to fall into ideology and 
to forget the human being. 

No doubt it behooves us to remember that we have 
in New York not far from half a million “‘old-law” tene- 
ment dwellings built before 1901 and sheltering more 
than two million little people. To these we may add an 
equal number of little people living in ‘‘new-law” apart- 
ments that are no longer very new. This vast popula- 
tion provides 2 whole complex of problems when the 
lift in living standards fails to keep up with an advancing 
social conscience. 

But always there is the danger of learning to speak 
too much in terms of Housing and Recreation in the 
mass and neglecting the individual human values that 
manage to assert themselves in the face of inadequate 
floor space and playground facilities. There is a way 
of being seriously unjust to the little people by assuming 
that without our intervention they are lost. 


By return mail The New York Times received a 
letter from a reader who lives in one of those very 
tenements. Here area few typical paragraphs: 


The reference to the “‘little people” of the ‘‘old-law 
tenements” on your editorial page today shows a glim- 
mer of a change in American attitude which I think 
should be encouraged with applause. 

I live in a cold-water walk-up in a tenement build- 
ing antedating the Civil War and now partly condemned 
to demolition by city authorities. My neighbor next 
door has lived here thirty-five years, another tenant nine- 
teen years; most of the tenants lived here in the days of 
the “black sinks.”” We now have “white sinks.’”’ We 
pay a rental of $4 a month a room; that is, $8 a month 
for a two-room apartment, $12 for a three-room. . 

It marks a great step forward in contemporary 
thought when The New York Times refers to us as 
“people,” even as “little people.’ I do not say this sa- 
tirically. I am encouraged to hope that the time is 
coming again when, in America, human beings will 
generally be regarded as people. And perhaps not 
necessarily called ‘‘little’’ because their incomes are 
small... 

The material conditions of living in this neighbor- 
hood are those of all prosperous Americans about thirty 
years ago; they are superior to the conditions from 
which Europeans generally have retrogressed since the 
World War. Yet today The Times applauds the dis- 
covery that people living in such conditions are people. 
So thoroughly has Marxian “‘ideology’’ permeated Amer- 
can thought that economic classifications rule it, and a 
rental of only $8 a month automatically means that we 
are not human beings but mere units of “the masses,” 
“the underprivileged,” ‘‘the slum-dwellers,” a popula- 
tion-group existing as the inert butt of benevolence, 
uplift and governmental action. 

The simple fact is that in reality human beings are 
not classifiable by economic status. Human values are 
moral values, as Americans once recognized when they 
founded our revolution on the principle of human 
equality and human rights to liberty and to the pursuit of 
happiness. 

It should not be necessary to say—it should be 
taken for granted—that my neighbors are the equals 
in intelligence, morality, love of family and home, pride, 
gayety, courage, and hope and charity, the equals of 
human beings anywhere. It should surprise nobody 
that these apartments are impeccably clean, lovingly 
furnished and cared for, constantly repaired, im- 
proved, redecorated, by their tenants. The fact that 
slums are inhabited by human beings and that human 
beings in general love their homes and make them pleas- 
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ant places in which to live, should not be astonishing to 
any one. 

The necessity of saying these things to presum- 
ably intelligent and well-informed Americans shows 
how far our thinking has insensibly abandoned the 
bases that must be maintained if we are to save, in this 
present overwhelmingly reactionary world, the revolu- 
tionary American principles of human equality and 
the rights of the individual, the principles that have 
created all the values of American life, including our 
stupendous material abundance. 


We think there is a needed lesson there. A clear 
and unequivocal lesson. However, we are in doubt 
as to whether, for our readers, that lesson will be 
emphasized or muffled if we go a step further and in 
addition to quoting the above parts of the letter to 
The Times quote the name of its writer. The letter 
was signed by Rose Wilder Lane. And if the name is 
unknown to you you will find it in Who’s Who. 


The Street Manual 
Training School 


IN A DAY when human charity is beleaguered by 
whole peoples, when competing cries of help the Ger- 
man Jewish refugees, help the German Aryan refugees, 
help the Chinese, help the exiled Spaniards, are mingled 
with cries for aid from whole classes of our own coun- 
try—the unemployed, the share-croppers, the disin- 
herited and the sick—small institutions must have a 
hard time of it, not so much in getting aid but 
in getting the ear of those who might give them 
aid. 

How many of our readers, for example, know 
anything about the Street Manual Training School? 
The letter on its behalf which we print in the Family 
Circle this week gave us our first news of the institu- 
tion. The writer of that letter enclosed an appeal 
which the principal of the school, Emmanuel M. 
Brown, had directed to her. From the school’s letter- 
head we gathered the information that Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. Edwin Fairley and Rev. James 
A. Fairley are members of the board of trustees, as 
was the late Dr. Richard C. Cabot; while Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., is one of 
the people who have given the use of their names as 
references. 

The following words from Mr. Brown’s letter 
concerning his school will indicate one thing—that in 
helping the Street Manual Training School you are 
allying yourself with something that, in spite of the 
difficulties of its situation (and they are acute ones), 
is on the upgrade. In other words you are not easing 
the pathway of those who are on the way out but are 
helping prepare the path for those who are coming 
in and on. For the following words certainly point to 
success ahead: 


Dear Friends: 

Through a siege of difficulties, disadvantages and 
worlds of discouragement since the burning of our girls’ 
dormitory and since reconstruction began, we have come 
now to the point where we can at least hope for early 
completion. However, we have still a little mountain 
to climb ere we can shout Victory! Victory!! at last. 
You, like others, have heroically helped us to come to 


this point, and I know how happy you will be to do 
what you can to help us over the top. 

There is just now very very urgent need of $3,000, 
which will not only enable us to complete work on dormi- 
tory, but pay the salaries of teachers up to Christmas 
who have waited patiently for their meager pay. I be- 
lieve that you will be glad to join us in this effort, and 
we assure you that whatever you may do will be a God 
sent blessing. As ever, 

Most gratefully yours, 
Emmanuel M. Brown. 


Far from Disinterested 


THAT THE DIES COMMITTEE has done some use- 
ful work is generally admitted and a recent Gallup 
poll shows that a majority of the people who have 
any opinion in the matter have a favorable one. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that Dies 
has conducted his inquiry in a spirit of prejudice, un- 
fairness and without due regard to standards of evi- 
dence. 

Not only brash young radicals like Wendell Wil- 
kie have complained of his methods, but a number of 
the newspapers which are read by the radicals—if not 
edited for them—are saying the same thing. Here, 
for example, is The New York Times on one phase of 
the Dies inquiry: 


A few weeks ago the committee gave shotgun pub- 
licity to a list of 563 names of Federal employees in 
a fashion which carried the implication that all the per- 
sons listed bore a Communist taint. This week another 
instance of the same kind has arisen. The charge has 
been made by the committee’s research director, Mr. 
J. B. Matthews, that Communists are and have been 
active in the organization and management of various 
consumers’ organizations interested in such matters as 
the price of milk, the retail cost of goods and the hon- 
esty of advertisers’ claims. On the authority of Rep- 
resentative Voorhis, whose statement of the case has 
not been challenged to our knowledge, this action was 
taken by a suddenly appointed one-man subcommittee 
before other members even knew that such a report 
was in process of preparation, and damaging charges 
were broadcast across the country before even a single 
hearing had been held on the matters in question or a 
single witness called to testify. Tactics of this kind, 
outrageously unfair, reflect not so much on the persons 
and the organizations named as on the Dies committee 
itself. 

It is just as important for the committee to respect 
the American tradition of fair play as it is for it to throw 
light on un-American activities. With regard to all 
these matters we have had a timely warning this week 
from a group of some sixty educators, scientists and 
writers who have urged us to be on guard against the 
incitement of “witch hunts” and the persecution of 
minorities. Particularly in times like these, when free- 
dom and tolerance and good-will are in danger of ex- 
tinction in so many quarters of the world, we ought to 
conserve with scrupulous care the fundamental liber- 
ties of the American system and its Bill of Rights. 


How far at the moment Mr. Dies is from re- 
specting the standards indicated by The New York 
Times will be evident from the following facts. The 
one-man subcommittee was Dies himself, and the 
‘investigator,’ J. B. Matthews, was a former execu- 
tive of Consumers’ Research, an organization doing 


the same kind of job as Consumers’ Union which he 
now proceeds te smear. It was after a Labor Board 
had disagreed with Mr. Matthews on the merits of a 
strike issue in Consumers’ Research that Consumers’ 
Union was born. Indeed the birth was one case where 
post hoc did mean propter hoc. His bias therefore is 
evident. And the purpose of publishing his charges is 
simply that of smearing all the movements in which 
consumers have banded together to protect their own 
interests. It is poor politics, however, for the more 
they are attacked the more self-conscious the con- 
sumers become. Thus in the same week in which the 
papers carried the news of this attack The New Re- 
public reported that consumers had organized in a 
new field—finance. The American Investors’ Union 
has just been organized as a nonprofit membership 
corporation which ‘“‘will seek to give the small investor 
the service, and even more than the service, now avail- 
able only to persons of great wealth. Its experts will 
study the reports of corporations and reduce them to 
nontechnical language within the understanding of 
the average man. They will analyze the savings plans 
and insurance programs of individuals. New securi- 
ties and savings schemes will be investigated. When 
possible the AIU will try to get representation on 
boards of directors. It will seek stronger legislation 
and enforcement of existing laws. . .” 

The address of this organization is 10 East For- 
tieth Street, New York City. It will be interesting to 
see what sort of opposition it meets with. When we 
consider that this organization will advise its members 
to invest their money it would seem impossible that it 
could be ‘‘smeared” as a Red or Communist or- 
ganization: for its implicit major premise is that the 
capitalistic system is here, will be with us indefinitely, 
and will work—otherwise it could hardly advise its 
members to invest in anything. 

Still, the witch-hunters are, we were going to say 
ingenious, but we amend our motion; blind to all 
consistency is the better description of their ways of 
thought. For instance, Consumers’ Union gives high 
ratings of merit to many articles manufactured by 
men who are not only capitalists but reactionaries. 
And yet Mr. Matthews can unblushingly call them 
communists. 

Peace is not the only thing these days that is 
wonderful. 


For Christmas 1939 


(Every Christmas the following words were sung by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot’s Christmas chorus to the music of 
the chorale in Wagner’s opera, Die Meistersinger.— 
R.L.) 


Oh, Lord, the dawn of peace draws nigh 

The hour of victory and joy. 

Our souls are dumb in wondering fear 

Our hands are clasped—we kneel in prayer 


O, grant us grace 

To seek Thy face 

As now we seek yon burning star— 
Thine armour bind around us close 
But closer still Thine innocence. 


Outline of History —A. D. 1940-2050 


The author is student assistant at the First Unitarian 
Church of Cambridge, Mass. 


GREAT ATLANTIC, AMERICA—May, 2050 A. D. 
Last night, as I sat by my fire, I leisurely picked up an 
old volume called “‘The Outline of History,” by a man 
named H. G. Wells who wrote in the early decades of 
the last century. For almost an hour I leafed through 
the book, and as I did so the idea occurred to me that 
a brief, narrative account of the cataclysmic events of 
these past hundred years might clarify the story in 
my own mind and in the mind of anyone else who 
chances to read these words. And so, on a spring 
evening in the year 2050 A. D., in the Coastal District 
of Great Atlantic (an area formerly part of the state of 
Connecticut) I set myself to the distressing task of 
reviewing one of the most tragic chapters in the epic 
of human evolution. 

The year 1940 is, I suppose, as good a jumping-off 
place as any, though actually the roots of the trouble 
go back to the First World War and the series of events 
preceding and following it. On September 1, 1939, 
the armed forces of Germany, under their Fuehrer, 
Adolf Hitler, invaded the nation of Poland, thus 
bringing to an inevitable climax a storm of human 
emotions and repressions which had been gathering 
over Europe for twenty years. Two days later, Eng- 
land and France declared war against Germany, and 
the storm broke precipitantly. 

The first several months of the conflict were 
spent in maneuvering for positions, and in the offering 
of immediate peace terms which neither side bothered 
to consider. In February 1940, however, with the 
partial destruction of the British North Sea Fleet, 
the war began in deadly earnest. 

Public sentiment in this country at the outbreak 
of hostilities clearly favored American neutrality. 
Before two months had passed, however, the Congress 
of the United States was considering the repeal of its 
neutrality legislation, and in January of the following 
year, only four months after the declaration of war, it 
voted to repeal the American neutrality law and to 
send arms to the Allied forces. 

Events from that point on seem to have moved 
with a horrible rapidity. Allied propaganda, encour- 
aged by the national press, flooded the country. Ger- 
man atrocity stories, more subtly told this time than 
in the First World War, and the constant playing-up of 
the terror which a Nazi victory would bring, had their 
effect on the American public. The bond of racial, 
cultural, political ties was constantly hammered home. 
One-sided tales of German bombings of civilian popu- 
lations and treatment of captured women appeared 
hourly. And the menace of German fascism was bril- 


Note: This fanciful story of the next hundred years is, I 
hope, far darker and gloomier than the actual events of history 
will prove to be. But it is a fundamental of all good prophecy 
that it view the future as through a glass, darkly, and that the 
shape of things to come which it sees is a shape not pleasant to 
behold. And there is in its predictions, exaggerated though 
they be, the warning ring of truth which haunts men through 
the day and disturbs their slumbers in the long night. 
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liantly exploited, until finally, by the summer of 1940, 
this controversy between three European nations had 
become a Holy Crusade with Democracy and the 
Spirit of Good making a last glorious stand against 
Fascism and the Forces of Eternal Night. 

It was not, however, until the alleged threat of a 
German victory, coupled with the sinking of the Amer- 
ican steamship, President Lincoln, carrying 1,000 
refugees home from Europe, that America entered the 
conflict. The country earlier had weathered the first 
crisis in July 1940, when a week’s bombardment of 
London by a fleet of one hundred German bombers 
reduced that city to an inferno and an uninhabitable 
ruin. Reciprocal bombardments of Berlin immedi- 
ately followed, of course, with similar devastating re- 
sults. 

On February 15, 1941, the President of the United 
States addressed an extraordinary joint session of the 
Houses of Congress and a radio audience of three 
hundred million people. His words were historic and 
probably sincere. 

“We are met today,” said the President, ‘‘on an 
occasion so solemn and tremendous that I tremble to 
regard it. We are met to declare that this nation, 
as a body of moral, freedom-loving people, can no 
longer tolerate the horror and madness which the 
government of fascist Germany is foisting upon the 
world. We have come to reaffirm our conviction that 
there can be no peace without freedom, no justice 
without right, no security without trust. The time 
has come when we must decide whether those ideas 
and ideals which we hold dearest to our hearts must 
eternally survive or be forever smashed to earth. In 
the full consciousness of what we do, knowing that 
there can be no victory for either side, no glory, gain 
or happiness, this nation declares itself at war with 
Germany.” 

And so, on February 15, 1941, with great sincerity 
and no vision, the American people went to war with 
Germany. 

‘It was a tragic mistake. 

In the months leading up to February 15, the tide 
of battle had swung first one way and then the other. 
Russia, a nation which had been playing a risky dip- 
lomatic game at the outset of the war, and had prob- 
ably never intended to become engaged actively, 
found herself fighting at Germany’s side by the spring 
of 1940. Italy, more astute than Russia, remained 
neutral longer than anyone expected. By the fall of 
1940, however, Italy, too, was fighting with Germany. 
The entry of the United States into the war, far from 
bringing a quick, decisive victory, hopelessly balanced. 
the seales of force while, at the same time, removing 
the last: major neutral who might have effected a 
peace conference. 

The story of the next ten years is one of the most. 
pitiful in human history. Rarely, if ever, has the 
course of civilization veered more sharply downward. 
in so short a span of years. 

By 1945, the great cities of England, France and 
Germany lay in smoldering ruins. Italy and Russia, 


both rather half-hearted participants in the war, had 
been partially spared while the Allies concentrated 
on the complete annihilation of Germany. By that 
time, offensive weapons had been devised so deadly 
that it was impossible to measure the toll they took 
in human lives. Ranche estimates at least forty mil- 
lion dead by 1945. 

It is possible that the war might have been over 
in a few years, had it not been for one factor. Each 
side thoroughly distrusted the other, and as the con- 
flict continued the fear grew that victory would come 
only with the total destruction of the enemy’s armies, 
cities and people. In the first year of the war there 
had been a few, particularly in America, who had 
hoped that an equitable, understanding peace would 
be made and that a federation of united nations would 
be established in Europe. That sentiment shortly 
disappeared, however, as the policy of complete an- 
nihilation gained headway. The only equivalent to 
the decade of the 1940’s for sheer horror and hopeless- 
ness must have been the Black Death of seven cen- 
turies earlier. In both instances, a third or more of 
the population of Europe perished. ; 

Probably the bitterest irony of the war was borne 
home to the people of England and America, most of 
whom had sincerely believed that they were fighting a 
war to wipe out dictatorship and fascism forever. By 
the end of 1940, Parliament had granted the Prime 
Minister of England an authority such as not even 
Adolf Hitler had enjoyed before the war. In Amer- 
ica dictatorial powers were not given the President 
until the fourth year of the war, and did not become 
permanent until the presidential election of 1944 was 
temporarily canceled. The word “temporarily’’ was 
soon erased. No presidential election has been held 
since. As you know, the presidency, since 1950, has 
been determined by whatever faction is strongest in 
Congress. Neither the President nor the members of 
Congress have been elected by the people for almost 
a hundred years. 

A man living in this country in the opening years 
of the twentieth century probably would have re- 
fused to believe that democracy and the American 
ideal could disappear so suddenly and tragically. 
That man would have underestimated two factors: 
first, that people are willing to adopt expedients to 
bring about desired ends though those expedients are 
neither morally right nor democratic; and second, that 
the fear and hate which such a universal war engen- 
dered blighted and killed the thing they thought they 
were fighting for. ° 

By 1950, the entire complexion of Continental 
life had changed. The large cities of Europe were now 
completely abandoned and largely destroyed. The 
imperative need for men and the mass movements of 
civilians to the country had broken up the family unit 
to such an extent that the state now took entire 
charge of children and their mothers rarely saw them 
again. Hundreds of thousands of square miles of the 
Continent had been blasted into a chaos where the 
unburied bodies of countless dead were the only evi- 
dence that man had once passed by. Civilization as 
it was known before the war existed largely along the 
coastal regions of Sweden and Norway, in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, and in the southern districts of 


Italy. America itself had not suffered much physical 
violence. 

It was sometime in July 1950 that the war dragged 
to an end. I am not sure of the date because there 
was no decisive victory or any definitive peace treaty. 
The life spark of Europe was fading like a dying flame, 
and not even the horror of an enemy victory could 
longer spur the people on. There were no treaties, 
indemnities or concessions, and no boundary changes. 
The soldiers of Europe set out on the hopeless quest 
of trying to find what had once been their homes. 
Lacking the machinery of war, and often even guns 
and gunpowder, they had fought the last two years of 
the struggle in a desperate, primitive fashion, usually 
hand to hand. They had been the instruments for 
the destruction of civilization, and blindly, uncom- 
prehendingly, they knew it. They were the host of the 
walking dead; they were men possessed of a fear that 
burned like a flame in their vitals. 

The story of these past hundred years from 1950 
to 2050 will not take long to tell because there have 
been few changes since the pattern of our lives was 
set a century ago. Eleven years of fighting had 
brought dictatorship to every country even remotely 
engaged in the struggle. More serious than that, 
however, was the universal return of a social and po- 
litical philosophy which was, in every respect, the 
counterpart of medieval feudalism. War brought 
about the downfall of centralized society in big cities 
and of any effective industrial system. The unit of 
national life now became the small community and 
the city state. Mechanical civilization and industrial 
progress, dependent as they were upon a big city sys- 
tem and a unified national economy, disappeared with 
the war they had helped to create. 

By 1950, Germany had reverted to a social and 
political condition which was an exact imitation of the 
one prevailing in the days of Martin Luther. City 
states, independent dictatorships, free cities and dis- 
tricts divided Germany into a hopeless jumble of in- 
significant, querulous autocracies. The mass of people 
there, as elsewhere in Europe and in America, had 
been reduced through debt, necessity and political 
tyranny to the virtual position of serfs. Few men 
were allowed to own private land in England; and in 
the United States, in 1972, the passage of the Workers’ 
Subjection Law bound every man to his given trade 
or profession unless governmental permission decreed 
otherwise. That peoples who had enjoyed the bless- 
ings of liberty and individual freedom for five hundred 
years could thus surrender what they had once con- 
sidered their inalienable rights might seem incom- 
prehensible if one did not know what the years 1939 
to 1950 did to the conscience of the world. 

In its national youth, America seems to have 
been dominated by an idea of progress and emergent 
evolution. The past century drastically has changed 
that attitude. To be sure, there was the Pacific Revo- 
lution of 1982 when the states along the Pacific Coast, 
feeling no responsibility to the feudalist East and an- 
gered by years of outrageous taxation, unsuccessfully 
tried to establish an independent state. But the 
greater strength of the rest of the country wiped out 
the insurrection in a year’s time, and there have been 
no further revolutionary attempts since. 
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To understand the events of this past century, 
it is necessary to understand one factor: that is, what 
I must rather euphemistically call the philosophy of 
the time. Whatever else resulted, certainly twin atti- 
tudes grew out of the Second World War; one was 
fear, the other was hopelessness. For a decade or 
two these twin ideas held chaotic reign. Then, 
gradually, they were given systematic expression. 
The result was Lamarcke’s declination hypothesis. 

Lamarcke’s statement is as horrible as it is 
simple. He contends that as all things pursue a cycli- 
cal course (the comets in their orbits; the rise, domi- 
nance and fall of nations; the birth, existence and 
death of all living things), so the movement of human 
evolution has reached its zenith and is now started on 
the inexorable, downward march to the primordial 
mud from whence it came. There is no hope, since 
the universe, and not ourselves, controls our destiny. 
Man may as well cease to struggle, for who can chal- 
lenge the mandates of the universe? Here, in this 
hypothesis, is the simplicity of genius keyed to the 
prevailing despair of the peoples of the world. Augus- 
tine and Calvin may have fashioned arbitrary author- 
ities, but from the awful God they presented there was 
at least some hope of salvation. Now there is no 
salvation, for the soulless nature of the universe can- 
not hear men’s cries. 

Once, not long ago, men believed that religion 
would save them from the fate that has overtaken the 
human race these past hundred years. How did re- 
ligion betray this faith? The answer is that man, 
not religion, betrayed that confidence. In the years 
following the First World War, a golden opportunity 
for constructive religious action was missed. Then, 
with the declaration of the Second World War, or- 
ganized religion, far from taking its stand and declar- 
ing itself, gave the war its blessing and with it a spirit 
of vengeance which only a Holy Crusade can have. 
The result was decisive and fatal. 

In Germany, before five years had passed, tribal 
gods from the days of the Goths and Visigoths were 
revived, modernized, given a fascist state philosophy 
and a swastika, and set before the German people. 
The result may have been incongruous, but it was 
certainly effective. In England, France and America 
it was not many years before the universal and all- 
embracing God of Christianity followed Lamarcke’s 
line of reasoning and became once again the volcano 
god of Mt. Sinai, tribal in allegiance, ruthless in battle, 
horrible in vengeance. It was this final betrayal, I 
think, that at last broke the spirit of the world. And 
if I were asked to assign responsibility for what has 
happened, the accusing finger would point, not to the 
Adolf Hitlers of history, for they knew no better, but 
to the men who, in their day, professed intelligence, 
charity and vision, yet failed to do what they knew 
was right. The tremendous judgment of history has 
spoken, and it has found them guilty in the first de- 


There is little more left tosay. I donot know and 
ean scarcely guess what the future holds in store. 
But I fear that the worst is yet to come. For the 
spiritual and social condition of the world today is 
such that, hopelessness and despair notwithstanding, 
there must inevitably come a revolution that will wipe 
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clean the slate of all these oppressive forces and leave 
man standing naked on a naked earth, back where he 
was when time was young. There is one hope, it is 
true, and on that hope I place my trust. Somewhere 
in the soul of mankind there must still glow the eternal 
flame called religion which, like a pillar of fire, led man 
up through eons of time from the swirling earth masses 
toward the heavens. When the day comes, as it must, 
when that flame will be fanned into triumphant life, 
then the meaning of man’s pilgrimage on earth, its 
terror and its glory, will be made clear, pray God. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Thank You 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IT WAS THE DAY after Christmas—always rather a 
difficult day. 

Mother was exhausted, Father was tired, and the 
children were quite definitely troublesome. 

Grandma called it reaction, and said that in her 
day one went out into the snow. 

But the weather also was difficult. 
and rainy. 

John and Henry and Jo were banging about a 
good deal. John was eleven, Henry nine and Jo was 
seven. 

And Father said: ‘‘Be quiet or get out.”’ 

Mother said: ‘“Now why not settle down and 
write your Thank You letters?”’ 

Well, this was an idea. They had to be written. 

John said: “Oh, Mother, can’t we telephone 
them?”’ 

“Oh, no,’”’ Mother said. 
People love letters.’ 

Henry said: “‘I shall type mine.” 

Jo said: “I can write.” 

The others cried: ‘‘You call it writing.” 

“That will do,’ said Father. ‘Now get to it.” 

So they did. 

John was proud of his letters. They all were the 
same excepting the name of the present and the per- 
son. This is how it went: 


Dear Aunt Mabel: 

Thanks loads for the camera. It is swell. Some 
of the films I used; but they may not come out as it was 
getting dark. We had a swell day and loads of fun. 
We had a swell turkey. If the pictures come out, I 
will send you some; but I don’t think they will. Loads 
of love. Your nephew, John. 


It was mild 


“That’s not polite. 


Henry wrote: 


Dear Aunt Mabel: 

The typewriter is swell. Thanks loads. I am typ- 
ing now. Only one finger. It makes thank you letters 
not so bad to write. Excuse mistakes. Loads of love. 
Your loving nephew, Henry. 


Jo wrote: 


Dear Aunt Mabel: 

I never did have such a lovely train. I have wished 
and wished for an electric train and never did have it. 
It goes and goes. Daddy says I am good at lectricity. 
I wish I had gave you a nicer present than the picture I 
made myself; but I will when I grow up and get some 


money. Mother read me a story about a little boy in 
the paper who didn’t have Aunts or anybody and no 
Father or Mother;soI was gladI wasme. I hadsomany 
presents because I have so many folks. Isnt that a good 
thing? When you come I will hug you good and hard; 
but not because you gived me things. I will because you 
are nice and you smell nice. I wroten this by myself. 
Mother spelled it. This is a kiss for you. From Jo. 


When John and Henry heard Jo’s letter, they 
laughed and laughed. They simply could not help it. 
Jo went very red and looked as though he might cry. 

“But it’s so long,”’ said John, ‘‘and it’s got wrong 
words.” 

“And it’s sissy,”’ said Henry, “all about hugs and 
things.” 

Mother said: “Well, you’re both quite wrong. 
It’s the best letter ever. A Thank You letter is best 
when it thinks of the person who gave first and what 
was given second. So now you know.” 


Is History Trying to 
Repeat Itself ? 


A correspondent of The Inquirer (London), October 14, calls 
the attention of its readers to an interesting parallel between the 
demands of the international situation on the individual con- 
science today and in 1854. This correspondent quotes from a 
sermon preached by Rev. John Thom on ‘The Religious Spirit 
that Befits this Crisis’’—the crisis being the resolve of Britain 
and France to resist the inordinate demands of Russia which, if 
conceded, said that divine, would allow the ‘‘Barbarian Power 
to make a mighty step toward universal dominion.” In that 
situation, he continued: 

“We are not bound to calculate all the possible consequences 
of an act to which Duty calls us: but we are bound, before we 
take a single step into such an awful future, to make sure that we 
take it in a spirit that can challenge any consequences, and not 
fall back, It is true that we have but a choice of terrible evils 
and that war is the greatest of crimes. But are great crimes not 
to be resisted? Are great criminals to be the undisputed Masters 
of the world! 

“The enormity of wars of ambition, of selfishness, of ag- 
gression, is the very circumstance that makes it a duty to with- 
stand them. 

“True, War is the bane and reproach of mankind, but so is 
all crime, in its measure—so is murder, so is robbery, so is lust. 
But is the Murderer to be unrestrained? Is the Robber to go at 
large? Is the Spoiler to spoil where he pleases? 

“And if War is all these in one, is not the civilized world to 
bank itself against the aggressor or is this world, where God 
would set up His Kingdom, to be given over to high-handed 
wickedness? The more you prove the wickedness of War, the 
more you prove it to be the Duty of the Nations to unite against 
him who unrighteously resorts to it, as against the common 


enemy of mankind.” 
Until 
Max A. Kapp 


I would not have this season pass away 

Until I see a star’s strange light 

And a green tree on a hill. 

I would not have this season pass away 

Until my candle burns in ecstasy 

Against the loneliness and dark— 

Until I hear a sobbing and a song— 

Until I find an altar, still and bare, 

Where I may leave my offering and my prayer. 


The President Comments: 
Four Centuries Ago 


THE NAME of Faustus Socinus ought to be far 
more familiar to Unitarians than it is, for he was 
“one of the first and greatest pioneers of the move- 
ment which has developed into modern Unitarianism.”’ 
He was born in Siena, December 5, 1539; and the four 
hundredth anniversary of his birth ought to have been 
observed in every Unitarian church throughout the 
world, during this month. I am very much afraid it 
was not. 

In part, at least, the tempestuous character of 
the times may account for our failure to mark with 
due ceremony the anniversary of his birth; but that 
is, in reality, the best of reasons for remembering him. 
The dominant quality of the man was his militant 
spirit, so that even John Lathrop, preaching a few 
weeks ago in observance of the centenary, entitled his 
sermon “‘A Fighter for Liberal Religion.” He was a 
warrior of the free spirit, a champion of religious lib- 
erty and tolerance, an uncompromising defender of 
the “open fellowship of those who profess the simple 
teaching of Jesus.’ There are few stories in the long 
chronicle of Christian heroes more deeply moving 
than that which describes his refusal to recant when, 
dragged from his sick-bed by a fanatical mob, who had 
pillaged his house and burned his books and papers, 
he met their threats with the simple words: ‘‘Where I 
have stood, I stand and will stand through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ until my last breath. Do 
what God allows you to do!” 

And yet, soldier of Christ though he was, Socinus 
was also an extreme pacifist. (If anyone thinks that is 
a contradiction in terms, he has much yet to learn 
about Christianity, and about Unitarianism.) “It is 
not permitted Christians to defend their life, nor 
that of others by force, even against robbers and other 
enemies, if they can defend it otherwise; because it is 
impossible that God would permit a truly pious man, 
and one who trusted in Him with sincerity, to find 
himself in these disturbing situations where he should 
wish to save himself at the expense of his neighbor’s 
life.’’ 

There is a little book, the first biography of Soci- 
nus in English since 1777, written by David M. Cory 
and published by the Beacon Press, which will provide 
any preacher with material for a grand sermon on some 
Sunday during the coming year. Even if the sermon 
ought to have been preached during 1939, it will still 
be timely in 1940. 

The roots of Unitarianism go deep into the soil 
of Europe—lItaly, Poland, Spain, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Holland, England—and on the American conti- 
nent we should do well to remember the rock from 
which we were hewn. Our courage to face new issues 
can be fed, and our fortitude can be established, in 
no better way. And, in the days that lie ahead of us, 
we shall have need for both. 

F.M.E. 
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Who Will Aid This 
Negro Manual School ? 


To the Editor: 

On the advice of Dr. Robert Dexter of 
the American Unitarian Association, I am 
sending you the enclosed letter from Em- 
manuel M. Brown of the Street Manual 
Training School of Minter, Ala. The for- 
mer minister of King’s Chapel, Dr. How- 
ard N. Brown, once said to me, “I think 
that Emmanuel Brown is the best colored 
man that I have ever known,” and ever 
since then, I have realized that Dr. Brown 
was right, and I have tried to help Em- 
manuel Brown. The American Unitarian 
Association has always been interested in 
the Street School, and sends it an annual 
contribution from the Frothingham Fund. 
Would you be so kind as to use the en- 
closed letter (see editorial—Ed.) in writing 
an appeal in your columns for financial 
help to the school at this time? 

Contributions may be sent to me, at 
289 Marlborough Street, Boston, and will 
be gratefully acknowledged. 

(Miss) Katharine A. Homans. 


Invitation to 
Dwellers in Trenton 


To the Editor: 

The Unitarian group in Trenton, N. J., 
is trying very hard to grow and to create 
interest in plans for next year. People 
who live in Trenton and vicinity and are 
interested in Unitarianism are asked to 
get in touch with our president, A. Jas. 
Eby, Fairview Avenue, Morrisville, Pa., 
or Mrs. F. D. MacMaster, secretary, 502 
Parkway Avenue, Trenton. 

Myrtie L. MacMaster. 

Trenton, N. J. 


Policing is Not War 


To the Editor: 

I listened with much interest but some 
dissatisfaction to the Unitarian radio 
broadcast by Messrs. Holmes and Penning- 
ton on “Religion for a War-Torn World.” 
Having since carefully read the printed re- 
production I feel warranted in comment- 
ing. 

Dr. Holmes held that the Christian or re- 
ligious man should under no conditions 
take part in war. With this Mr. Penning- 
ton could not “wholly agree.’ But to 
Holmes’s statement of the principles of his 
working faith, viz., the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, Pennington 
responded: “I agree with you wholly in that 
statement of faith.” 

On the question whether the principles 
avowed by both participants are compat- 
ible with war, I quote two highly esteemed 
religious leaders. First, the late Charles 
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F. Dole whose mind was as clear and keen 
as his spirit was gentle: “‘A resolve for any 
honest man: I will never talk about the 
Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of 
Man and at the same time justify or sup- 
port war. I will not profess the religion 
of the Golden Rule, and make excuses for 
killing my fellow-men. I will do one thing 
or the other. But I will not pretend to do 
both. I will not play the part of a hypo- 
crite.’ And second, Dr. Fosdick whom 
many regardas America’s greatest preacher: 
“War is a hell so wild and insane that it 
cannot be rationalized or civilized by any 
device, and he who backs a war is dragged 
beyond all his resistance into supporting 
Antichrist in most hideous forms. No 
device or argument or trick phrase can 
make war and Christian principles harmoni- 
ous—I ought to know for I have tried hard 
enough to achieve that impossible task.”’ 

Neither Holmes nor Pennington distin- 
guished between policing, an indispensable 
function of society, and war, a deadly 
disease of society, the potential suicide of 
the human race. Both employed eu- 
phemisms—“use of force,” ‘‘resort to 
force,” ‘‘sanction of force’”’—as synonymous 
with war. What is war? The great Rus- 
sian sociologist, Novikov, defined it as 
“collective homicide.” An able American 
writer, the late Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
defined it as “the deliberate, organized 
killing of one group of human beings by 
another group of human beings.” With 
these clear-cut, realistic and precise defini- 
tions in his mind rather than some hazy 
“use of force’”’ associated with policing, can 
Mr. Pennington assert that war is recon- 
cilable with the great religious principles 
he avows? Ido not believe he can. 

The pertinent and crucial difference be- 
tween policing and war is that policing 
deals with individuals as such, while war 
involves whole populations—men, women 
and children—in disaster; not discriminat- 
ing between the innocent and the guilty. 
The wise men who framed our constitution 
recognized this difference, and therefore 
gave the federal government no authority 
to coerce a state as such, but only individ- 
uals within a state. When Mr. Pennington 
said he did not see how justice and order 
could be maintained ‘‘without the same 
kind of dependence upon force on the inter- 
national scale that we allow in our national 
life,’ I suspect that he did not bear in 
mind the fact that “in our national life,’’ 
strictly speaking, war has no place. To 
his question “‘Why should we expect to 
achieve in the world as a whole what no 
one of us has been able to achieve in his 
own nation?” it should be answered that 
in the United States we have achieved the 
abolition of war and the fear of it through- 
out an area greater than all of Europe 
apart from Russia. The only “sanction of 
force’ there is ‘‘in our national life’? con- 


cerns individuals as such, not states as 
such. It is policing, not war. We are 
not spending billions on our army and 
navy to keep the state of New York from 
conquering and annexing Vermont. Our 
armament appropriations are made solely 
on the ground that we should be prepared 
to defend ourselves from foreign nations. 
We dwell in a continent-wide “community 
of law and order’? which must, of course, 
have police for the restraint of insane or 
criminal individuals, but which, in itself 
alone considered, has no use for soldiers as 
such any more than a Nebraska cornfield 
has use for a battleship. 

I take issue with Dr. Holmes’s conten- 
tion that only the reassertion of the re- 
ligious ideal of pacifism can avail to solve 
permanently the problem of war. Since to 
many religion means a great deal, it is well 
to appeal to religion against war, but the 
repudiation of war stands in no need of 
such appeal. Purely on grounds of reason, 
in the application of common sense, war 
must be abjured. Instinct keeps the lower 
animals from like folly. A pack of wolves 
does not battle against another pack of 
wolves. Well has Dr. L. P. Jacks said: 
“There is nothing in the life of the lowest 
beasts which can be compared for utter 
senselessness with the mutual rending to 
pieces of the nations.” 

To join other nations in a federalism like 
that which has banished war with one 
another from our forty-eight states is 
plainly our country’s duty. Holmes and 
Pennington agreed on that. Streit’s “Union 
Now” suggests a method, and the corner- 
stone of his plan is that the new federal 
government shall deal directly with the 
individual citizens of the constituent na- 
tions rather than with those nations as 
wholes. That means policing, not war. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Hymn Books 


To the Editor: 

After giving away many hymn books, 
our church wishes to announce that the 
following are still on hand, and will be sent 
free to those who apply for them:— 


122 Services for Congregational Worship, 
Revised Edition. 
89 Beacon Hymnals, Old Edition. 

1 Hymns for Church and Home, 
Abridged Edition, with Unitarian 
Service Book. 

1 Hymn and Tune Book and Services, 
Revised Edition. 

1 Worship and Song, Revised Edition 
(Pilgrim Press 1921). 

1 Jubilate Deo. 

The School Hymnal. 
1 Hymns of Worship and Service for 
the Sunday School. 
Robert W. Lawson. 
First Unitarian Church, 
West Ferry Street and Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Bishop Oxnam on the 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Bos- 
ton area, speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Boston Wesleyan Association on 
December 18, compared the situations and 
functions of the secular and the religious 
press. He said in part: 

“The importance of the press is strikingly 
revealed in the fact that dictators seize it 
upon coming to power. Goebbels, Nazi 
minister of propaganda, said in 1938, ‘The 
press must be the keyboard upon which the 
government can play.’ Goebbels himself 
is at the organ. ... 

“Tt is not my purpose to enter into an 
extended discussion of the American press. 
I am not qualified to do so. I do desire to 
present certain facts for consideration in 
the light of the fact that the church pos- 
sesses a press. Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
has written a little volume entitled ‘Amer- 
ica’s House of Lords.’ It contains much of 
the material discussed in his debate with 
Frank E. Gannett, the publisher. Mr. 
Ickes says: ‘It is fortunate for our democ- 
racy that the press has not lost its power. 
Despite shortcomings, it is still an impor- 
tant bulwark of our liberties and the most 
potent weapon against despotism. If I 
have been severe in my condemnation of 
the faults of American newspapers, I have 
proceeded as a friend and not as an enemy. 
I have criticized the press, not because I 
thought it was bad, but because I am con- 
vinced that it is not good enough. It could 
and should be much better than it is. 
Even so, I am willing to admit that, taken 
by and large, and particularly when com- 
pared with newspapers in other parts of the 
world, it is still the best press in the world. 
As an American, Iam proud of this fact.’ 
This is a very different conclusion from 
that reached by Upton Sinclair in his at- 
tack called ‘The Brass Check.’ Whether 
we regard the American press, when com- 
pared with other nations, as the best in the 
world, but far from being what it could be; 
or whether we look upon the press as a capi- 
talistic enterprise used by capitalists to 
entrench their position and privilege, it is 
not unfair to use the term ‘Lords of the 
Press’ to designate those who own these 
great instruments of power. 

“The American press is a privately 
owned enterprise, rendering a necessary 
service to the community, more or less 
governed by a code of ethics, but existing 
primarily to make a profit for its owners. 
I am of the opinion that the press must 
continue as a private enterprise, guaran- 
teed the civil liberty which we refer to as 
‘freedom of the press,’ and allowed to 
evaluate critically policies of government, 
as well as to report the news. No greater 
calamity could happen to a democratic 
people than to lose a free press. However, 
certain obligations attach to this freedom. 
With full tribute to those great papers 
that respect their obligations, certain 
powerful and extensive news organiza- 
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tions notoriously abuse their freedom. I 
am fearful that this abuse upon the part 
of certain ‘Lords of the Press’ is develop- 
ing a mass attitude that endangers the 
future freedom of that press. It should be 
remembered that the press is perhaps the 
last great public utility that is unregulated 
by governmental agencies. Masses who 
observe the ‘Lords of the Press’ abusing 
their privileges are not likely to be inter- 
ested in preserving those privileges when 
the demagogue advocates their curtailment 
in the interest of establishing privileges 
for the masses. ... 

“The American newspaper is one of the 
great industries of the nation. It employs 
approximately 150,000 full-time workers, 
spends nearly $250,000,000 annually on 
materials and supplies. It is true that the 
number of papers has decreased. This 
has been due to necessary economies, but 
has been due also to a steady trend toward 
consolidation. Nevertheless, the circula- 
tion has increased until it is approximately 
42,000,000. President Hoover’s Commis- 
sion on Social Trends pointed out: “The 
restriction of the reader’s choice to a single 
newspaper has interesting implications. 
Monopoly of a field may mean a more in- 
dependent journalism, but it makes pos- 
sible a more deliberate selection and color- 
ing of news content.’ Residents of the 
Pacific coast will no doubt admit that The 
Los Angeles Times is the most influential 
paper in that region. From many points 
of view, it is a great newspaper. From the 
standpoint of the common good, it is gen- 
erally regarded as a reactionary and dan- 
gerous force. Is there any relationship be- 
tween the latter fact and the fact that the 
owner of that paper has so many interests 
other than that of the paper itself? Time 
in its issue of July 15, 1935, referring to 
Mr. Harry Chandler, publisher of The Los 
Angeles Times, stated: ‘In the eighteen 
years that he has had full control of the 
Times Harry Chandler has proven himself 
not only a capable newspaper manager but 
also an inspired capitalist. Back in 1899, 
he launched a syndicate which bought up 
862,000 acres in Lower California. He and 
his associates built Hollywood, founded a 
vast agricultural colony at Calexico which 
produced $18,000,000 worth of cotton in 
1919. He owns a 280,000-acre ranch in 
Los Angeles and Kern counties, stocked 
with fine cattle, a 340,000-acre hunting 

reserve in Colorado, and interest in an- 
other 500,000-acre sporting preserve in 
New Mexico, is officer or director in thirty- 
five California corporations, including oil, 
shipping, banking. The whisper ‘‘Chand- 
ler’s in it” signifies a good thing to most 
California business men.’ The fundamen- 
tal menace to the freedom of the American 
press does not lie in the antidemocratic 
forces in this country who, if they could, 
would deny that freedom in their own in- 
terest. The real danger lies in the conflict 


of interests that exists among the ‘Lords 
of the Press.’ 

‘The church press is organized for many 
purposes. One of them, certainly, is to en- 
throne the principle of the supremacy of 
the common good. If the common good be 
subordinated to the principle of the su- 
premacy of profit, the ‘Lords of the Press’ 
of necessity will be responsible. When 
men attempt to render unto Caesar the 
things that are God’s as well as the things 
that are Caesar’s, the universe becomes 
interested in their conduct... . 

Perhaps the self-interest of the press may 
dictate a wiser policy, although my own 
faith in self-interest is not large. As a 
tule, it functions too late to be effective in 
reform. Perhaps one answer is to be found 
in the maintenance of a press that by its 
very nature is dedicated to the recognition 
of a fiduciary responsibility. I refer to the 
press of the Lord. 

Here is a press that has no stake in the 
present economic order, as such. It is a 
press dedicated to the enthronement of 
ethical ideals that have stood the scrutiny 
of the centuries. It seeks to bring the 
power of religion so to the individual and 
the group that the individual becomes a 
brother in a true brotherhood. Its su- 
preme goal is to enrich personality. It 
thinks in terms of the common good. It 
is pledged to the truth. Its sole desire is 
to serve. It does regard itself as a trustee. 
It owes a great debt to the ‘Lords of the 
Press’ since they have waged stalwart 
battle against all attempts to curtail the 
freedom of the press. It must be pointed 
out that the right of free press is meaning- 
less unless exercised. The right exists as 
an abstraction. It becomes concrete only 
when a press is maintained. The church 
possesses extraordinary privilege here. 
If it be conducted wisely, it may become a 
powerful factor, influencing the press of 
the nation to the end that that press may 
regard itself in code and conduct as a trus- 
tee. But what are we doing with this 
privilege and power? In the face of the in- 
creasing power of the ‘Lords of the Press,” 
we face certain facts that cause us to bow 
our heads in shame. 

“The following case studies are inter- 
esting bits of evidence (they are based upon 
the official figures from Ayer’s ‘Dictionary 
of Newspapers and Periodicals’ for the: 
years 1922 and 1939): 

“Taking a group of six weeklies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for which 
circulation figures are available, including 
The Advocate, Central and Northwestern 
Editions; The Advocate, New York Edi- 
tion; The Advocate, San Francisco Edi- 
tion; The Advocate, Cincinnati Edition; The 
Michigan Advocate; and The Epworth 
Herald, we find that in 1922 this group of 
six papers, including papers that have 
since been merged with them, had a total 
circulation of 250,311. The same group 
of papers seventeen years later (1939) have 
an aggregate circulation of only 220,726, a 
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total loss in this period of seventeen years 
of 29,585 subscribers. To put the matter 
vividly, one can see at a glance that these 
six papers during the seventeen-year 
period had a loss of almost twelve percent 
of their readers. 

“Taking a group of six papers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 
which figures are available, including five 
independent conference papers with the 
official Advocate at Nashville, we find that 
this group had a total circulation of 77,196 
in 1922. The same group showed a circu- 
lation of 64,702 in 1939, registering a loss 
during the seventeen-year period of 12,494, 
or over sixteen percent. 

“Taking the five papers published in 
Boston, namely, Advance (Congregation- 
al); The Christian Endeavor World (inter- 
denominational), The Christian Leader 
(Universalist), The Christian Register (Uni- 
tarian), and Zions Herald (Methodist), 
we find that the total circulation in 
1922 was 122,951, and that the total circu- 
lation in the year 1939 had dropped to 
36,654, a loss of 86,297 in the seventeen- 
year period. This means that the Boston 
papers during those seventeen years lost 
almost three quarters of their readers. A 
very large part of this staggering loss must 
be charged to The Christian Endeavor 
World, which had a decrease of 55,352 
subscribers in the seventeen years. The 
rate of loss for the four denominational 
weeklies of Boston during this period was 
approximately 38 percent. 

“In the world of religious newspapers 
during the past two decades, some very 
tragic things have happened. Nine strong 
religious newspapers have had to fold up 
and go out of business. During the same 
period there have been mergers involving 
seven very strong religious papers. Dur- 
ing the twenty years also, five or six re- 
ligious papers have given up the struggle 
of weekly publication and have become bi- 
weeklies or monthlies. 

“Look now for a moment at the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose cardinals and bish- 
ops are thoroughly alive to the importance 
and value of the religious press. As a re- 
sult, the Roman Catholics have suffered 
less during the past two decades than the 
Protestants. Take, for example, four typi- 
cal Catholic papers located in New York. 
St. Louis, and Cleveland. These four 
papers in 1922 had a total circulation of 
403,335. In 1989, these same papers had 
a total circulation of 420,564, an increase 
(not a loss) of 17,229. 

“The Christian Herald, widely known as 
a paper edited in popular style for laymen, 
during the seventeen-year period was 
changed from a weekly to a monthly, and 
lost 11,452 subscribers. 

“A newspaper knows perfectly well that 
its ability to sell advertising rests upon its 
ability to reach the buying public. This is 
another way of saying it must have readers 
if it is to live. There are some who argue 
that the same standards must apply to the 
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press of the Lord. One of our bishops said, 
‘The church paper is not read.’ He sug- 
gested that the church paper cannot com- 
pete with the kind of periodicals that 
reaches the desk of an educated man. He 
drew the conclusion, therefore, that the 
day of the church press is passing. I take 
an entirely different point of view. How 
many educational institutions in this na- 
tion pay their way? How many research 
institutes justify in immediate return the 
investment their maintenance requires? . 
“Personally, I favor the maintenance of 
Methodist papers in each jurisdiction, the 
editor to be elected by the Jurisdiction, 
and placed in full charge of the paper. I 
believe the general church should provide 
a proper subsidy for these papers. I hbe- 
lieve, likewise, that we should maintain a 
few independent journals which should 
have full freedom to pioneer and to speak 
without any Conference control. Person- 
ally, I favor a sufficient subsidy for a cer- 
tain number of these journals whose long- 
time record justifies their continuance. 


I recognize that support usually means 
control. I think, however, a wise church 
will see the wisdom of an investment of this 
nature. It provides the church with dis- 
cussion and the expression of difference of 
opinion. Such a plan is likely to develop 
religious journalists of power. The inde- 
pendent journal acts as a stimulus to the 
official organ, and the latter forces the in- 
dependent to maintain the highest stand- 
ards to survive. ‘The most important 
single factor in the entire plan is the editor 
—free, trusted, but responsible. He is not 
required to compromise his judgment in a 
committee of editors. Editorials cease to 
be the least common denominator. The 
church knows whose opinion the editorial 
represents. The plan preserves the Amer- 
ican principle of decentralization, and 
offers opportunity for experimentation. It 
makes it possible for the church to move 
toward the ethical ideal of Jesus and to 
become a force in developing the trustee- 
ship we seek in the American press as a 
whole.” 


Social Relations Department: 


To Render Sympathy 
Intelligent 


Among the resolutions passed at the 
San Francisco Conference meeting was the 
following: 

Resolved that the General Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association is 
deeply interested in the plight of the un- 
employed, and recommends to the Uni- 
tarian churches a thorough study of the 
causes of unemployment, of the adequacy 
of existing relief legislation, particularly as 
affecting wage standards, Federal Theater, 
and help of the unemployed; and be it 

Further Resolved, that we direct a re- 
quest to the director of the department of 
social relations to prepare material for us, 
for the use of our groups and ministers in 
studying the problem. 

The department committee has given 
this resolution considerable study but we 
felt it was so comprehensive that it was 
almost impossible to meet all of its de- 
mands. However, we felt that one way 
in which we could help the thinking of our 
group was to send to the churches the in- 
formation on the problem of unemploy- 
ment and the W. P. A., etc., prepared by 
various groups. We are therefore sending 
to all the ministers and our complete 
mailing list the following documents: 

1. Report on the W. P. A. by the 
American Federation of Labor, July 1989. 

2. Report on Federal Emergency Relief 
Activities by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

8. Questions and Answers on the W. P. 
A. 

In addition we have one hundred copies 
of a report by John L. Lewis which deals 
with all of these problems from the C. I. O. 


point of view and we shall be glad to send 
this report to any minister or any others 
on our mailing list who ask for it as long 
as the supply holds out. We are sorry we 
could not get an adequate number for the 
entire mailing list. These documents rep- 
resent varying points of view and we hope 
that the study of them will give our people 
the information they apparently desired 
when passing the resolution. The Congre- 
gational Council for Social Action is having 
prepared a paper on this subject by a lead- 
ing authority on the field. This paper we 
hope to have ready in the spring and shall 
send that also to our complete mailing list. 

Another resolution passed at San Fran- 
cisco had to do with civil liberties. We are 
sending to our mailing list a statement on 
the present situation in civil liberties by 
the American Civil Liberties Union which 
gives many details regarding bills presently 
to be considered by Congress. 

We are also sending out a reprint of a 
radio address, “A Religion to Support 
Democracy” by Dr. Fosdick, together 
with an appeal for membership by the 
Friends of Democracy. 

Finally and most important of all, we 
are sending Hugh Vernon White’s ‘‘Chris- 
tianity Confronting War” which I consider 
one of the most. thoughtful statements of 
the problem which I have as yet seen. I 
sincerely hope that all those on our mailing 
list will read Dr. White’s pamphlet with 
care. KR. C.D 


Death of Dr. Roy 


Word has been received from Calcutta 
announcing the death there, on October 
12, of Dr. Satyananda Roy. Dr. Roy came 
over here from Bramo Samaj as one of 
Tagore’s prize students. 


New Year Resolutions 


The last issue of the year 1939 would be 
a fitting place to spread on the record our 
New Year’s resolutions. At a moment, 
however, when we are launching on such a 
complex experiment as that of making 
The Christian Register a fortnightly, add- 
ing a number of new features, and promis- 
ing to print more denominational news 
than ever before, the job of making public 
our New Year’s resolutions and taking the 
next logical step, to suggest that said 
resolutions are noble enough to justify 
every reader in getting us another reader, 
of every doubter to resolve to renew his 
subscription, is one for someone else. An 
editor should be modest about what he 
thinks he can do, and he should let others 
do his advertising. 

In view of that consideration it is with 
pleasure that we find the job already done, 
our program set forth and the inference, 
that more people ought to be subscribing 
for The Christian Register, duly drawn. 
The facts and the argument were set down 
logically and succinctly by Elisabeth Hall 
Lupton, editor of The Cleveland Unitarian, 
and here they are: 


NEW CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
POLICY WORTH 
INVESTIGATING 


Worthy of your interest and a one year’s 
subscription is the Christian Register, the 
Unitarian journal of news and opinion, as 
it comes out beginning January 1 under a 
new policy. Bi-monthly instead of weekly, 
with a greater range of contents, and with 
a subscription price reduced from $2.50 to 
$1.50—the new Register is full of promise. 

Laymen even more than ministers 
should enjoy its new style. Read the 
following plan of contents, then back up 
this new, forward-moving magazine by a 
check for $1.50 to The Christian Register, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editorials—by Llewellyn Jones. 

Feature Stories—articles of concern to 
liberal religion. 
Religious Education for Church and 

Home—edited by Emest Kuebler. 
Presidents’ Page—contributed to by the 

presidents of the American Unitarian 

Association, of the General Alliance, of 

the Laymen’s League, of the Ministerial 

Union, and of the Young People’s Reli- 

gious Union. 

Regional News Coverage and General 

News—edited by the Regional Directors. 
‘‘Liberal Religion Around the World.”’ 
‘The Sermon of the Month.”’ 

“Who Are These Unitarians?’’—news 
of living Unitarians. 

Children’s Stories. 

Books and Letters. 

The Moderator’s Column—lay opinion. 

Denominational Organization—news. 

Pictures of Churches and Persons of 
Note. 


Every phase of church life and church 


interest has been touched in that outline. 
Try checking that list again to discover 


how many topics have a particular appeal - 


for you. 
E. H.L. 


Vermont Laymen 
Convene 


Unitarian and Universalist laymen in 
the Vermont and Quebec Convention are 
planning a three-day midwinter get-to- 
gether at Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., 
over the week end of January 12-14. Dr. 
Royce S. Pitkin, president of Goddard 
College and also president of the Vermont 
and Quebec Unitarian-Universalist Con- 
vention, is chairman, assisted in the ar- 
rangements by Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer of 
Rutland, Vt., and Rev. Gerald R. Fitz- 
Patrick of Montpelier, Vt. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Tufts School of Religion, and H. Weston 
Howe, field secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, are expected to lead the 
laymen in informal conferences and round 
tables on problems which the laymen will 
raise concerning their local churches. 

The theme to be discussed in Friday 
night’s session is ‘‘What are we going to 
do?”’? On Saturday discussion will center 
around the question, ‘““How are we going 
to do it?” with relation to the problems 
brought up by the laymen. 

In conjunction with this conference of 
laymen and ministers, the ladies have been 
asked to do their part by observing Sunday, 
January 14, as ‘“‘Women’s Sunday” in the 
churches of the convention, with the pul- 
pits occupied by women wherever possible. 


Personals 


Dr. Charles Lyttle preached the sermon, 
at the ordination and installation of Rev. 
Donald H. Harrington as minister of the 
People’s Liberal Church, Chicago, October- 
22. 


Rev. Russell E. Simmons is acting as 
supply minister at the Universalist church 
in Hoopeston, Ill. 


IBLES 


in 90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. 


Boston 


Local and Suburban 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO PROGRAM 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K), Boston 


Every Friday at 5.30 p. m. 
Station WRUL (World Wide) Shortwave 
(6.04 and 11.73 Meg.) 


Dec. 29 


Station WRUL 


“The Influence of Jesus” 


Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of the Temple Sinai, Boston, 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 


Station WAAB 
“1939 in Review” 
Mr. Leonard Ware, Editorial Writer of The Boston 


Herald, and Mr. Donovan M. Richardson, Chief 
Editorial Writer of The Christian Science Monitor. 


Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Irresponsibilities 


Can the Moral of This Incident Pos- 
sibly Be that the Best Way to 
Do Anything is Just to Go 
Ahead and Do It? 

A group of Unitarians, having in mind 
a project for the good of the fellowship, 
asked a question of the president of the 
A. U. A. and were enough impressed with 
his answer to broadcast it in mimeograph 
form. Here are question and answer: 

“Q. How shall we best get publicity for 
this plan in The Christian Register? 

“A. By sending proper material to the 
Editor.” 

And we hope that every Conference, 
League, Alliance, Consistory, Church, 
Chapel-at-Ease, Anniversary Committee, 
and doer of good Unitarian deeds will re- 
flect upon the possibility to say nothing of 
the practicability—and for that matter 
what else could you do—of this course of 
action. 


Ministers Are Good—or is It Bad?— 
Reporters 


The Herald-Tribune (N. Y.) reports that 
the British Ministry of Information has 
begun to censor the 13,500 parish maga- 
zines of the country. The government 
admits that the clergy who edit them are 
not disloyal, but apparently they are in- 
discreet: “But, unfortunately, through lack 
of thought, ignorance, or inadvertence, 
important news slips in.” 

Yes, dear Minister of Information, we 
know just how you feel. Even though the 
editor of this paper is not in Holy Orders, 
he must confess that he is inadvertent most 
of the time and it is really surprising how 
much important news gets into this paper 
without his paying the least bit of atten- 
tion. 


Should We Revise Our Slogans? 


If Unitarians are really devoted to the 
truth they should not hesitate to scrap any 
statements of principle or belief which are 
found wanting. We say we believe in “‘the 
brotherhood of man.” But a recent Macy 
advertisement in a New York newspaper 
would indicate that men are not. by nature 
brothers—or at least that women are not 
by nature sisters. Here is the low down: 

“Can you stand the acid test... 
another woman’s eyes? We say it’s easier 
for an actress to face a barrage of news- 
paper photographers than for the average 
woman to face a few friends at a club 
luncheon. Because no detail of your dress 
is too slight to escape their avid eyes. 

“Heaven help you if your dress is one 
inch too long or short. A mite too skimpy 
or loose. If the skirt doesn’t hang right, or 
the shoulders don’t set right. If the trim- 
ming is one candle-power too bright.” 

Macy’s, of course, follow that fear-in- 
spiring note by the suggestion that you 
get your clothes from them. 

We, on the other hand, assuming the 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
Hberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association 1s supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretarg. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Unitarian Laymen 
A worth while New Year’s resolution 
for you: 


“I hereby resolve to further the work of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League during the coming 
year by obtaining at least one new member.”’ 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets, Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.80 a.m. Y. P. group 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
{ng service. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 8 p.m. New 
Year’s Eve candlelight service with holy communion. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Tuesday through 
Friday, January 2-5, Rev. Elmore M. McKee, St. 
George’s Church, New York City. Monday organ 
recital at noon. "Wednesday Vespers at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a, m. 


truth of the premises, would suggest to New 
York women that they flee the above-men- 
tioned cruelties and associate exclusively 
with men. But whatever they do about it, 
we feel that the idea of the brotherhood of 
man has received a jolt. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Elpartments 
260-15tb Ave., W. EB. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 
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